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FRANK INTRODUCES PHEBE, 


TOO SOON. The harbour was busy with life and movement. It 
* , recalled strangely to Ursula the night she had spent 
ee eee ae ere at Dover before she started for Rome. How long ago 


cap awoke in terror. She looked round, but | that seemed, and how old she had grown in these 
, a no trace of her aunt’s presence; and yet it | weeks of absence! : 

tk een so real, and the sense of guilt with which She hurried her dressing, she was anxious to get 
F ad filled her heart lay there heavily. Why had she | away from her own companionship. Yesterday Miss 
teamed that her aunt shuddered and shrank away? | Fraser had brought her breakfast to her room, but 
, we room was full of light, and she rose up and | to-day Ursula felt so much stronger that she resolved 
ooked out at the shimmering, glittering sea. | to find her way down-stairs. 
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290 TOO SOON. 


The coffee-room faced the sea; it was very bright 
and pleasant-looking this morning. Several persons 
had already breakfasted, and were still sitting at the 
small tables placed about the room, studying Murray 
and foreign railway-guides; others were engrossed 
by their newspapers. One tall, stout, grey-headed 
man, who, judging by his white necktie, was pro- 
bably a combination of country squire and clergyman, 
was puzzling over a map of Germany which hung 
against the wall. 

Mr. Williams was seated at a table near the win- 
dow. He laid down his “Times” when Ursula 
appeared. 

“How are you, my dear?” He looked at her 
anxiously, and then a glad smile spread over his 
face. ‘* You are better, eh, are you not? That’s all 
right. Now come and have some breakfast. I dare 
say you will feel up to a journey to London to- 
morrow.” 

He tried to speak carelessly, but Ursula felt that 
he was watching her. 

The brightness faded out of her face; her whole 
oonuntenauce changed so much that the clergyman, 
who had turned from the study of his map to look at 
her as she came in, wondered what the bright-eyed 
girl’s father could have said'to bring such a eloud 
over her. 

But Ursula tried to speak cheerfully ; she dreaded 
a serious remonstrance, and her father could not 
begin this, she thought, unless she gave him oppor- 
tunity. 

“Oh, please not so soon as to-morrow,” she 
smiled; ‘‘you know I have never seen Dover, and I 
do so love the sea. I feel that I shall get quite strong 
and well if we stay here a little longer.” 

A mother and two daughters sat at a table close 
by. The young girls looked at Ursula, and heard 
what she said. 

Mr. Williams sighed. He could not argue with his 
daughter in public ; but Ursula saw constrgint in his 
face. 

‘‘T think it would do you more good to go home ” —~ 
he spoke in a lower voice—‘‘ I fancied you would wish 
it, Ursula?” 

The words sounded like a question. Ursula felt 
vexed. 

‘1 wish to stay here.” Her lower lip drooped, 

The waiter came in with a card. It was a relief to 
Ursula that he came up to their table. Before she 
could look at the cok she saw her cousin Frank 
coming towards them. 

‘‘Why, Frank, how came you to find us out? If 
Ursula had not knocked up we should have reached 
London yesterday.” 

Frank laughed; he seemed heartily glad to see his 
uncle and cousin. 

‘‘Well”’—he sat down beside Ursula—‘I never 
expected to see you here, uncle. When I got your 
letter saying Ursula had recovered, and that you 
were all coming over, I thought I would run up to 
town for a day just to see you. I—the fact is 1 am 
staying near here, at River.” Here Frank paused; 
he looked at Ursula; her eyes were full of mischief. 

‘¢ We have breakfasted,”’ she said; ‘‘ come and sit 
on that sofa in the window, Frank; I have so many 
questions to ask.” 

She moved to the sofa, and the two gentlemen 
followed her. 

‘‘ First, how did you find us out, Frank ?” 

‘Well, it was very simple. I was in Dover yester- 





day evening, and I caught a vision of your back, 
uncle, just leaving the hotel. Somehow I missed you 
—you went so fast—so I came back and made inquiry 
here, and found you out; but I could not stay then, 
so I walked out from River this morning.” 

‘* Why did you come alone, Frank ?” 

Ursula looked so bright and saucy that her father 
was surprised by her change of manner. He had 
forgotten all about Frank’s engagement. 

Frank blushed like a girl, but he looked pleased. 

‘*May I bring Phobe to see you, Ursula?” 

“Qh, yes, pray bring her. Papa, you want to see 
Pheebe, don’t you? Bring her to-morrow, Frank.” 

Mr. Williams smiled, and echoed her invitation, 
but Ursula was struck by the coldness of his manner, 

He did not think of Frank as he spoke; he was 
hurt and surprised that Ursula showed this lively 
interest in a person she did not know, for in parting 
from Miss Fraser he had said that he thought his 
daughter’s indifference and coldness were the result 
of her great weakness. It seemed sadly frivolous that 
Ursula could be insensible to her husband’s claim on 
her affection, and yet that she had power to sympa- 
thise with Frank. He moved on to another sofa with 
his newspaper, and left the cousins together. 

Ursula too was vexed and disappointed at her 
father’s indifference; she wanted Phosbe to be asked 
to dinner. ‘‘Come very early to-morrow, Frank. 
We are promised a private room to-day, and then 
we can all talk comfortably.” 

‘* We can talk very well here.” Frank looked 
round at the vacant tables. Most of the guests 
had departed, and the others were gathered round a 
book-table at the lower end of the room, poring over 
newspapers and indicateurs. ‘‘ How is Mr. Helder?” 

Frank looked at his cousin; he hdd no suspicion 
or consciousness that the simple facts related by his 
uncle had been as bare an outline of Ursula’s history 
as the foundations of a house are to its subsequent 
elevation. He had been told of Aunt Sophy’s illness; 
that Ursula had gone to Rome to nurse her aunt; 
had there been struck down with malaria fever, and 
that she was now on her way home. But Ursula 
thought she saw in her cousin’s direct glance a guess 
at her unhappiness, and she tried hard to look un- 
conscious. 

T believe he is better,” she said, coldly. 

‘« Ah, I.heard he had been ill.” Frank was struck 
by her indifference. ‘‘ How impatient you must be 
to get home. I suppose you could not give Phebe 
a few days at River? No, it is not fair to ask you, 
of course.” 

He was surprised at Ursula’s eager face. She had 
said to herself she would never go home now till 
Michael came himself to fetch her. This would be 
the least atonement he could offer for his indifference 
and neglect, and yet she had not shaped out any plan 
beyond that of returning to Vine Cottage. She caught 
at her cousin’s suggestion. Even a few days’ respite 
had hope in it. 

‘Thank you”—she bowed in the pretty, graceful 
way that took Frank back at once months ago—‘‘I 
should like so much to stay with Phebe. 


call her Phoebe already ; I am so glad; I seem to be 
going to have a sister for the first time in my life.” 

She looked at him lovingly, and Frank felt touched 
and grateful; and yet it seemed to him very strange 
indeed that Ursula could choose a longer absence 
from her husband than was absolutely necessary. He 
began to feel inquisitive. 
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« But Tsay, Ursula, shall you get leave of absence? 
We shall have Helder rushing down by express train 
and carrying you away with him.” 

‘Oh, no”— Ursula tossed her head back in her old 
injured way—‘he always wishes me to do as I 
like, and I particularly like to make Phobe’s ac- 
quaintance.” 

‘“‘ Very well, then, I will tell her; and you can 
settle it between you to-morrow.” There was a little 
more desultory talk, and then Frank went away. His 
face clouded over as soon as he was out of the hotel. 
“There is something wrong,” he said. ‘ Ursula is 
very charming; she is far more courteous and self- 
possessed than she used to be, but she seems older 
and colder. I am afraid she is not happy with her 
husband; poor little thing, I said he was too old for 
her.” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—REBELLION. 


A rap at the door of her bedroom next morning 
startled Ursula. She had risen early, and instead of 
going down-stairs she stood leaning out of window, 
enjoying the fresh sea-breeze and the bustle in the 
harbour. A couple of French sailors were quarrelling 
just below, and to Ursula’s amazement, instead of 
using their fists, they began to give each other open- 
hand blows in the face. 

‘Come in,” she said, in answer to the summons. 

Her father opened the door, but he did not come 
in. ‘‘Can you come down, my dear? I have some- 
thing very important to say.” 

He looked so grave, so sad, that for the moment 
Ursula’s resolution yielded. She thought something 
had happened to Michael, and her love asserted 
itself. 

“Oh, what is it? Tell me quick.” 

She grew so white that Mr. Williams hesitated. 

“T have a letter from your husband,” he said. 

“Oh, is that all?” Ursula gave a great sigh of 
relief. 

Mr. Williams looked still graver. 

“T will go and wait for you”—he moved away 
—‘but I am really in a hurry.” 

Ursula felt troubled and agitated. Something was 
going to happen. She did not think she had ever 
seen her father look so determined; he was either 
angry with her or with Michael. She hurried after 
him as quickly as she could. 

“Sit down, my dear.” He spoke more kindly at 
the sight of her scared face. 

“T think you had better read Michael’s letter 
yourself,” 

Ursula read the letter. Her heart beat so fast 
that she could scarcely gather in the sense of the 
words. She read it over twice. She could have 
kissed the handwriting, and yet the letter itself 
stirred up all her pride. She folded it and gave it 
back to her father. 

He had watched her closely, and he raised his 
hand warningly to keep her silent. 

“When I spoke to you in Rome, Ursula, I did 
not say what I really thought of your conduct to your 
husband—you could not have borne it. But now it 
seems to me you are sufficiently recovered to discuss 
this subject. Icannot tell, of course, what impression 
you have gathered from Michael’s letter, but to me 
it gives the feeling that he is very much disappointed 
im you, and that if you do not at once make an effort 
to regain his good opinion, you are bringing lasting 
unhappiness on yourself.” 





Ursula’s scared look was gone now. Her eyes. 
were full of anger, and she grew deeply flushed 
while she spoke. 

‘‘Whatever unhappiness may come has been 
caused by Michael, not by me. I simply did my duty 
in going to you at once. Michael has chosen to re- 
sent this ; he has written to me as seldom as possible. 
If he cared for my return he would come and fetch 
me himself. He speaks of me here ”—she looked at 
the letter—‘“‘as if I were a runaway school-girl, and 
as if he thought you were to blame for keeping me 
from him.” 

“ Hush! you will make yourself ill with this ex- 
citement; sit down and be quiet.’ Ursula flung 
herself into a chair, but she looked full of scornful 
passion. 

‘‘ Michael is right.” Though his words were de- 
cided, Mr. Williams spoke nervously. All through 
his life he had been shielded from domestic excite- 
ment, and now there was no one who could possibly 
stand between him and his refractory daughter. 

It was very terrible. He almost gasped for 
breath, but Michael’s letter was so stern, so earnest, 
that he dared not put off this explanation. 

‘He is quite right,”’ he repeated ; “if you do not 
see your duty to him in the right way, I must help 
you to seo it. Your husband has been very ill; 
you were told that, Ursula. He could not write for 
atime; but you have absolutely refused to write to 
him, or to send him a message since your illness. 
You see he says, ‘I write to you because my wife 
does not answer my letters.’ It seems to me that 
he places the matter in my hands.” 

Ursula started at the unusual sternness in her 
father’s voice. She looked up; he was frowning. 
She waited for his next words. Her fear was 
struggling with her anger, but she tried to harden 
herself against any yielding. 

‘‘Now ”—Mr. Williams tried to soften his manner 
—‘*TI am quite sure a husband and wife should be 
together and not apart; and therefore I wish you to 
go up to London with me to-day. Wo will start at 
whatever time suits you, but we must go to-day, that 
is settled.” 

Ursula sat dumb, twisting her fingers together. 

“T think we will have breakfast now.” Her 
father moved to ring the bell. 

“Stop!” Ursula started up with such a tragical 
look in her eyes that her father stood still bewildered. 
‘You are quite mistaken, I am not going home to 
Michael; I cannot. Listen, papa. lam not angry 
and foolish as you think. I have thought this over 
calmly and patiently, till I am quite sure I am 
right. If Michael wished for me he would not write, 
he would come to fetch me home. He is just, and 
he knows that he must ask me to return, but he asks 
for me in a way which he knows I shall resent. 
Why, I consider that letter the most decisive proof 
of his want of affection for me.” 

Mr. Williams hesitated; he had not seen his 
daughter and her husband together since their mar- 
riage. Was it indeed true that they were unhappy ? 
And yet in Michael’s first letters there had been 
warm praise of Ursula, and abundant evidence of 
tender love for her. Her father’s memory went back 
to Ursula’s childish days. How often she had been 
at war with all within the house! How impossible 
it had been to understand her ! 

‘‘ Poor child ’””—he groaned out the words—‘‘ must 
you always make yourself miserable? It is possible 
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that Michael is displeased with you, but no one can 
meddle between husband and wife. You have—I 
do not say this to wound you, my dear—but you used 
to have a very proud, exacting temper. Now, in 
all intercourse with our fellows, and specially in 
married life, there must be forbearance as well as 
love. We must all bear and forbear. No one is 
perfect, Ursula, and if you want your husband to 
forgive you, you must begin by forgiving all these 
fancied grievances you have been nourishing. I tell 
you that I am sure Michael really wishes for you, 
and if you show a ready obedience to his wish, you 
will find that, face to face, all your grievances will 
dwindle into nothing, and that you will be as good 


friends as ever.” 

“Obedience! Good friends!” Ursula nearly 
stamped her foot. How utterly impossible it was 
for her father to conceive her ideal of married life— 
an ideal which she felt now had been—ah! as so 
much else had been in her life—the work of her own 
imagination ; but there was no use in prolonging the 
discussion. 

‘“‘T am very sorry if I make you angry, but indeed 
I amright. I cannot go back to Michael until I feel 
sure he wishes for me, and that I am necessary to 
his happiness.”” Her lips trembled, and she paused 
to get self-command. ‘I will not believe this except 
from himself; he alone can convince me.” 

Mr. Williams, too, had to make an effort at self- 
control. He was puzzled and vexed, but he saw 
that, for the present at least, he had no power over 
his self-willed daughter. If he insisted on her re- 
turn home he might make things worse. 

‘What do you intend todo?”” He spoke coldly, 
and tears sprang into Ursula’s eyes. She went up 
to him and took his hand gently between hers. 

“ Don’t you be angry with me, father ; please don’t. 
I have only you to take my part. I cannot make you 
understand now, but still I don’t think you would like 
to force me on a man who does not wantme. Ishould 
like best to go back to Vine Cottage, but if you will 
not have me, then I must try and find myself a home.” 

Mr. Williams drew his hand away. 

‘‘- You cannot expect me to be pleased. I tell you 
that I think Michael is right, and that it is your 
place to go to him; but as you really are so childish 
and silly that you cannot see your duty, you can 
come to Vine Cottage for a time. I must go there 
to-morrow.” 

Ursula only bent her head in answer. The 
‘¢‘'Times’’ came in with the breakfast, and her father 
at once took refuge in his newspaper. 

It seemed to Ursula, as she sat with every pulse 
throbbing with agitation, that she had better await 
the aid which Phoebe Lucas’s invitation would give 
her. Ursula had very little natural shrewdness, but 
she felt in an intuitive kind of way that her father 
would gladly be rid of her after this painful talk. 
She knew how much it must have cost his reserved 
nature to speak so openly, and to herself thus to 
speak had been a most painful effort — an effort 
wholly unknown to those who have been privileged 
from early childhood to speak openly to their parents. 

In the days soon after her marriage, Ursula had 
been able to open her heart to her husband; but 
even then there had been the effort which must cling 
to a reticent nature, and her confidence had so soon 
been checked that she had grown far harder and 
more reserved than she was before she had ever 
attempted a confidence. 





She kept on looking at her watch, and wishing 


Frank would arrive. She was dreading lest her 
father should begin a fresh remonstrance ; but Mr. 
Williams was too angry to trust himself to speak 
again on the subject; he shrank from pointing out 


‘the scandal and annoyance to which Ursula would 


subject herself. It seemed to him that her duty as a 
wife ought to be an all-sufficient motive, and her re- 
fusal had completely bewildered him. He would 
have insisted still more forcibly, but he dreaded a fit 
of hysterics or some display of the vehemence which 
he had heard of in Ursula’s childhood ; he thought, 
too, it would be well to see Michael Helder, and find 
out from him whether there were any grounds for 
Ursula’s assertion. 

‘‘Here they are!” Ursula exclaimed from the 
window; “and oh! what a pretty girl!” 

Mr. Williams’s face was very severe when Frank 
and Phobe Lucas appeared, but his expression 
changed at once when he saw the sweet, simple face 
of Frank’s betrothed wife. 

Phoebe was small, almost tiny in figure, but as 
dainty as a spring daisy. She had a sunny, open 
face, with sweet blue eyes and a fair delicate skin. 
There was something unspeakably refreshing in the 
peaceful, happy face, after the storms he had just 
turned away from in his daughter’s. Mr. Williams 
sighed ; he thought that this gentle-looking, pretty 
little creature would never take up extravagant ideas 
of what was due to her, and wreck her own happi- 
ness and her husband’s comfort for a mere trifle. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—SUNSHINE. 


THE young girl’s entrance was like the change from 
dull, depressing, damp September to a dry, bright, 
sparkling morning in October. Phoebe Lucas did 
not look a bit clever or intellectual even, she looked 
happy and smiling, and there was a gentleness about 
her which betokened refinement. Ursula shook 
hands with her warmly, and then, drawn by an im- 
pulse which she was not in a mood to resist, she bent 
down and kissed the sweet smiling face. 

Frank looked delighted; he had not expected such 
warmth in his cousin after the change he had re- 
marked yesterday. He began at once on the subject 
of Ursula’s visit :— 

‘‘ Uncle, we—I mean, Phosbe—wants you to leave 
Ursula behind for a bit. River is so quiet and pretty 
that she will grow quite strong there, Iam sure; and 
it will be such a pleasure to Phoebe.” 

‘Oh yes, you will let her come to us, won’t you?” 
Phoebe looked beseechingly at Mr. Williams, and his 
face puzzled her; it seemed to her that he was posi- 
tively angry with Frank, but he softened to Phebe. 

‘¢- You must ask Ursula, not me. She is a married 
woman, you know; it is no longer my province to 
guide her.” 

Frank felt very much surprised. His quiet, 
abstracted uncle spoke bitterly. The suspicion 
that had troubled him yesterday came back. A 
minute before he had been ready to say he hoped 
Mr. Helder would come down to River, now it seemed 
best not to mention Michael’s name. 

Ursula felt mortified, and full of anger against her 
father. 

Pheebe only was quite unconscious of the discom- 
fort of her companions. Her gentle brightness kept 
the storm-cloud from breaking. 

“You will come, won’t you?” she said; “and, 
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Mrs. Helder, it will make us so very happy, my 
mother wants to see you so very much. My mother 
saw you once’’—she looked smilingly up at Mr. 
Williams, as if she were sure of his indulgence— 
‘‘when you and she were quite young she met you, 
and she said even then you were more learned than 
any one she had ever seen. She would have come to 
see you this morning, but she is lame, and she only 
goes out in a chair; but I am so glad you like Mrs. 
Helder to come to us.”’ 

Frank smiled at Phocbe’s simplicity. He had quite 
understood his uncle’s words, but Mi. Williams had 
no courage to refuse this bright appeal. 

‘‘T am much pleased that Mrs. Lucas has so flat- 
tering a remembrance of me,” he said, graciously ; 
‘‘T can only say you remind me very much of what 
she was at your age.” His smile made the words a 
compliment. 

“Then when will you come?” Phoebe did not 
feel shy with Mr. Williams, but she still spoke 
timidly to Ursula. 

“My father goes to London to-morrow; shall I 
come to-morrow ?” 

Ursula was surprised at her own eagerness. It 
seemed to her if she once got safely to River, only 
Michael in person should induce her to leave it. 

Mr. Williams spoke abruptly. 

“J would much prefer going to town to-day,” he 
said; ‘‘ 1 only proposed to-morrow on your account, 
Ursula. But, if you wish to accept Mrs. Lucas’s in- 
vitation, and she can receive you to-day, I think it 
would be best.” 

Frank and Phoebe were delighted. They had 
some commissions to execute in Dover, and they 
agreed to return in acouple of hours and drive Ursula 
out to River. 

Mr. Williams was surprised at his own rapid deci- 
sion. He had shrunk from any further discussion 
with Ursula, and he much disliked the uncomfortable 
footing which the morning’s talk had created. It was 
an immense relief to feel that the time they had still 
to spend together must be occupied in packing, and 
that for the present he was absolved from respon- 
sibility towards Michael Helder. 

Still he felt very much troubled, and worst of all he 
saw little hope out of his perplexity. He was going to 
free himself from the task of reasoning with Ursula, 
but as soon as he arrived in London he must see 
Michael, and give him some account of his runaway 
wife. 

“T really cannot see how it will end,” he sdid, 
despondingly. ‘I believe the way to manage Ursula 
would be for Helder to go down to River, and take her 
away home whether she liked it or not. But he would 
not act in that way; I am afraid both he and Ursula 
are too proud and too reserved to understand one 
another easily. If Sophy had lived she would have 
done some good. Miss Fraser is too downright, and 
she is not gentle.” 

And then the poor father, as he packed his trunk, 
let fall more than one tear into it as he contrasted 
Phoebe’s happy gentleness with Ursula’s restless im- 
pulsiveness, and thought how different his child 
might have been if her own loving mother had lived 
to rear her. 

“Poor child, I never could make her out. I sup- 
pose it is my fault. Perhaps if I had had her more 
with me, things might have been different; but I 
was afraid of making a pedant of her. As it is she 
is quite unlike other girls.” 





He saw Ursula alone just a few minutes before he 
left Dover. 

‘** Good-bye, my dear”’—he was still grave, but he 
tried to speak kindly—‘‘I believe this is a good 
arrangement after all; you will be better nursed and 
taken care of than you could have been at Vine Cot- 
tage, and you will have time for thought. I think 
Miss Lucas a very charming young woman, and I 
hope you may benefit by her companionship.” 

The last words spoiled all the rest. Ursula stiffened 
at once; the notion that she could derive benefit 
from that simple, silly little Phoebe, was too absurd. 

When Pheebe arrived to claim her visitor, Ursula 
received her with cold politeness; all the effusive 
warmth of the morning had vanished from her 
manner. 





MRS. VERDANT GREEN. 
A TRUE HISTORY OF ONE OF THE MANTIDZ FAMILY. 


bt - introducing my heroine to the reader’s 
sympathy, I would premise that I was prostrated 
in Australia by that acclimatising process medically 
known as ‘‘colonial fever,” and that there being 
but slight hope of my life, the usual remedy was 
suggested—namely, a speedy return to England; 
and, inasmuch as the doctor’s command was urgent, 
I took passage in the next ‘homeward bound,” 
the ‘‘ Atalanta,” advertised to sail so soon as her 
cargo was duly shipped. Whilst awaiting the stow- 
ment of such cargo, I will turn back a few pages 
of my colonial history, and explain that, although my 
weakness was extreme, and enforced confinement to 
bed, it was mercifully a weakness that affected the 
body only. My mind was as clear as ever, and 
anxious for employment. How to find me this with- 
out extinguishing the modicum of strength linger- 
ing in my wasted frame was a puzzle to all my 
friends. Books were out of the question—a pen I 
could not hold. ‘‘ Have a monkey to teach!” sug- 
gested a facetious visitor. I took the hint so far as 
it seemed to propose a pet of some sort, but as to his 
monkeyship, I simply discarded the idea as far too 
heathenish for the solemnities of a sick, or rather 
convalescent bed. ‘‘ What can I adopt, what crea- 
ture bring into the domesticities of civilised life?” I 
inquired, and then almost wished the days of fairy- 
dom would return, and—and—and— Enough! had 
I touched Aladdin’s wonderful lamp? The thought 
had barely escaped me than a sensation as of a hair 
drawn across the back of my right hand caused my 
eyes to incline towards the quilt, where rested that 
important though to me now useless member. 

There was the fairy queen herself! the gentle 
touch must have been from her wand: the queen 
herself, no doubt about it. Oh, such eyes! oh, 
such delicate development! such drapery !—the ten- 
derest green beneath a robe of soft, veined gauze, 
which most gracefully depended, covering, but not 
hiding, the dainty figure within. Our eyes met—the 
dark blue of mine, the brilliant ruby of hers. The 
lovely and intelligent creature immediately raised 
one hand ; then, as befitting majesty, she erected her 
head; then she slowly raised the other hand, and, 
suddenly clasping both, she seemed to make mute 
appeal for an outpouring of that sympathy which her 
ruby had evidently detected in my blue. My Quixotic 
feelings were uncontrollable. ,‘‘ Fair princess,” I 
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cried, ‘‘ you have only to command ; I am your ever- 
obedient slave.” The response was a gradual relax- 
ing of the clasp; a more gradual forth-stretching of 
one hand; an almost imperceptible movement for- 
ward. ‘The dainty lady is surely going to salute 
me,” I thought. ‘Yes; there!” Quicker than 
that thought the forth-stretched hand seized, not 
mine, but a hapless wee fly that her keen eyes had 
discovered hidden beneath a fold in the quilt. Then, 
sustaining herself in a sitting posture, and after 
seoming due apology to the poor buzzing insect for 
the cannibal liberty taken with its small self, she 
deliberately commenced to prepare it for her midday 
meal. One wing was gingerly dismembered, then 
the other, and each, with a dexterous fillip of 
the fingers (for so I must call them), was sent far 
from the scene of slaughter; the legs and head 
quickly followed, and then—but, suffice it to say, no 
young lady, weconfessedly hungry, could more rave- 
nously devour her sandwich in the private luncheon- 
room than did my fairy queen devour her fat victim. 
This being accomplished, she relapsed into her 
state of silent petition; but my spirit of knight- 
errantry had departed with the fly, and my fair 
visitant was no longer a queen, but a wicked en- 
chantress concealing murder beneath the suppliant’s 
beauty, and hyprocrisy beneath the garb of sanctity ! 
‘No, my fine lady, I have done with your tricks!” 





MANTIS RELIGIOSA. 


‘To pass from fancy to reality. I was, as aforesaid, 
lying on a sick-bed, far from home, worn out with 
weariness and yet longing for work: too weak to 
indulge in the ordinary occupations of the invalid, 
and yet mentally strong enough to wish for amuse- 
ment and employment: happy at the thought of 
dwelling once more “among my own people,” and 
simultaneously depressed at the doubt of the recep- 
tion I might possibly meet with when (returned as a 
bad bargain) I again set foot on the old familiar 
stairs—depressed also at the remembrance of the 
18,000 miles of ocean crossed at the cost of £70, only 
for a recrossment at a similar outlay. Well, I thus 
lay ‘‘a-thinking, a-thinking, a-thinking,” as ‘ In- 
goldsby ” has it, when a slight tap—or tickle would 








better express the sensation—caused me to glance 
at my right hand. I perceived a beautiful, bright- 
green winged insect, of about two inches’ length, 
tapping its forelegs on my wrist. My first impres- 
sion was that of fear, lest the creature should be 
armed ; if so, a sting duly proportioned to its size— 
length, I should correctly say—would indeed be equal 
to three hornets’ poison, which naturalists aver is 
sufficient to destroy a man’s life! But bringing 
colonial entomology to bear on the fear, I recollected 
that, with the exception of the mosquito and hornet 
peculiar to marshy regions, the insects of Australia 
aro harmless, and therefore kept almost breathlessly 
quiet to see what my green guest would be after. 

‘Why, it must be of the mantidez tribe,” I men- 
tally ejaculated; and the next moment not only placed 
this beyond a doubt, but also declared the pretty 
creature to be the far-famed Mantis religiosa, or Pray- 
ing Mantis*—an object of worship in some heathen 
countries, where it is so venerated that one of them 
pitching on a person would at once make a saint of 
him! What then of me? I should have been raised 
to the seventh heaven of canonisation, with a mantis 
not only alighting on me, but actually dining with me ! 
Well, the sociable insect, after tapping on my wrist 
as if to discover the nature of the new, warm soil it 
had honoured, seemed satisfied that terra firma of 
some sort had been attained, and complacently rested 
its forearms, as I like to term them, and shortly 
appeared to settle into a determination to remain in 
the lodgings it had adopted; and, nothing loth, as it 
could not weary me with its tongue, I let it remain. 
Suddenly it went through the pantomime before de- 
scribed: put out one hand, raised its head, then the 
other hand, and grasped an unwary fly which had 
been squatting on the bed, and, arousing to its 
danger, had just commenced flight. No gunshot 
could more certainly and quickly have brought down 
a rising bird, than did Mrs. Verdant Green bring 
down her quarry. Whether a process of fascination 
had been gone through similar to that of the snake 
with its rabbit, the cat with its mouse, I cannot tell; 
but I should not be surprised if such power of fasci- 
nation lay in those wonderful orbs of the Mantis re- 
ligiosa. Having finished her meal she relapsed into 
quietude, and whilst she indulged in her svesta I 
conceived the idea, in accordance with my facetious 
friend’s suggestion, ‘‘ Why not make a pet of Madam 
Mantis,” akas Mrs. Verdant Green? I adopt the 
feminine pronoun, because her dimensions place her 
on the ‘‘ sweet sex’’ size. “If,” said I, ‘‘Silvio Pellico 
could tame a spider, as he appears veritably to have 
done, why not I a mantis? A mouse has been so 
tamed as to refuse food and die of grief when bereft 
of its tamer. A small bird has pined and refused to 
sing on changing owners. Of attachment in the 
larger creatures there can be no doubt; if, then, the 
power of attachment be one that is a development of 
size, the mantis is quite capable of this power, seeing 
that it is longer then a mouse, and much longer than 
many a pet bird denuded of its feathers.” Thus was 
I thinking, when some one opening the door, she was 
gone, and very wise of her, unless she liked the idea 
of captivity. 





* The mantide are found in all warm countries, are exceedingly 
numerous, and remarkable for the grotesque forms which they usually 
assume. Their resemblance to a portion of a plantis often so great, that 
it is only by their motions they can be discovered. The names religiosa, 
precaria, sancta, etc., have been applied to certain species ou account of 
a peculiarity in their habits,—that of erecting the thorax at an angle 
with the body, and placing together the large forelegs, like the hands of 


A person when at prayer. 
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Next day. Hour, the same. Tap, tap, on my 
wrist. Mrs. Verdant Green again! Where did she 
come from? Where had she been? I quite anticipate 
these questions, and am prepared to reply that, were 
her bulk in any way proportioned to her length, she 
could not be so viewless a traveller as to escape un- 
observed; but the gauziness of her whole texture is 
such that she is almost imperceptible in flight. She 
may come and go without disturbance. The merciful 
Creator who has gfven the heavy, cruelly-armed 
hornet the warning bass of its flight, who has given 
the rattlesnake the warning of its approach, has 
made this pretty harmless creature a noiseless crea- 
ture. How terrible might be the result if a rattle- 
snake could glide unannounced into your room! if 
the venomous hornet could enter your window as 
silently as the mantis! And yet, whilst thus writing 
of my friend as a noiseless creature, exception must 
ever be made in disfavour of those moments when, 
discerning a rival, it enters into deadly conflict. The 
sound then is decidedly Hibernian—a stick conflict ! 
—and the rattle reminds one of the “ Punch and 
Judy” of one’s own streets on a diminutive scale. 
The crisp, spined forelegs are the weapons used by 
the contending mantide, and the fencing is very 
dexterous. Neither party will yield; but as one 
must, unless both consent, like dying gladiators, to 
fall together, the stronger, after a fierce struggle, 
gets its opponent’s head within grasp, and in another 
second the unfortunate victim drops headless, lifeless, 
on the field of battle. But this is only a domestic 
dispute, with which onlookers have no legal right to 
meddle. 

If the Creator of all things, in his far-seeing 
wisdom, has made the mantis noiseless, because to 
man it isa friend rather than an enemy, and its 
approach needs no heralding, so, for its own sake, 
he has given it a form so akin to vegetable develop- 
ment that it may rest on a twig undiscovered, watch 
for its prey, secure it and consume it, without fear of 
detection from the larger life that would again prey 
on it. 

The mantis, being essentially an insect-destroyer, 
is not found beyond the regions of insect life. The 
warmer the climate, the more the mantis abounds, 
for it is an established fact that heat and flies go 
together. To a fly-bepestered country the mantis 
appears as an angel of light. 

But now to return to my particular mantis, Mrs. 
Verdant Green. From the day of her second ap- 
pearance she became a constant visitor, coming 
unseen, departing unperceived. Still the taming 
process held back. At last I resolved on an ex- 
pedient, that of bringing her to understand that 
iriendly intentions only were meant towards her. 
My sick-bed, which she evidently thought a rare 
sporting-ground, was also to be a ground of future 
friendship. Accordingly, before the hour of her 
arrival, I had all flies caught, or driven away, all 
windows closed, save that one by which I suspected 
she entered. Thus prepared, I awaited results. 

Tap! tap! tap! ‘‘Mrs. Verdant Green, if you 
please,” said the ruby eyes. 

‘Walk in, ma’am,” said my blue eyes. 

After a few private prayers, uneasiness was visible 
on her part. 

‘No fly to-day, my dear Mrs. Verdant,”’ I said. 

“Tap! tap! tap!” Such a predicament had never 
entered into mantidw economy. 


I then dropped a crumb which I held in readiness. 





She went through a hasty form of prayer, and then, 
like a child, too hungry to make a decent pause, she 
clutched the crumb, to my great delight, raised it 
daintily to her lips, and—with a gesture of disgusted 
anger—filliped it farther from her than ever sho 
flung the wing or Ig of a hapless fly. Bravo! 
A sore trial of temper. But tho first burst of dis- 
pleasure over, there was no sulky skulking; she 
instantly betook herself to that mute appeal, hitherto 
so successful in her dealings with me; and I, unable 
to resist the witchery of my lovely guest, ordered all 
windows to be reopened, and a feast of fat flies soon 
rewarded the amiability of my now historic friend. 
An extra pat on my hand proved Mrs. Verdant 
Green’s appreciation of the fun, when safely over. 
I now approach the question. I would ask of any 
naturalist reader of this magazine, Do the known 
habits of the mantis favour my idea of its capa- 
bility of-attachment ?—affection I do not say. 

If size be necessary to a discoverable development 
of attachment, then surely the mantis has _ size 
sufficient. It is longer than the before-mentioned 
mouse, historically known to have died of a broken 
heart; it is as long as that most tameable and loving 
of all birds, tlie Australian grass-bird (its ornitho- 
logical name is too ‘‘ gate-posty ”’ for pronunciation) 
when denuded of its brilliant plumage (this must be 
borne in mind, for the grass-bird in full feather has 
the appearance of a much larger paroquet than it 
really is). The mantis, then, is large enough to 
become not only attached, but also to avoid that 
disgust which is the result of personal contact with 
a smaller fly. When so large a bit of insect lifo 
makes itself my uninvited visitor, I feel there is a 
secret. I must find it out. 

So, in accordance with this determination, I one 
day, at the moment of the expected arrival, hid my 
hand under the quilt. “If,” said I, to an incredulons 
friend, ‘‘ Mrs. Verdant Green is equally satistied to 
remain on the bed, I shall believe that warmth, with 
flies, only is her purpose.” 

With clock regularity she came. She looked 
hither and thither, then betook herself to what 
looked like prayer with so ridiculous an assump- 
tion of sanctity that I rang for my incredulous 
friend, who had left the room, to join me in watch- 
ing proceedings. 

Clasp! clasp! went the hands; roll! roll! went 
the rubies; then, suddenly spreading wing, she 
alighted on my forehead,—that certainly was a part 
of me!—and tap, tap, continued her fingers. ‘Is it 
terra firma?” But there was uneasiness in the tap— 
it was the tap of discovery, the tap of inquiry. 

I slowly withdrew my hand. 

‘‘T shall now see,” I whispered, ‘if it is my hand 
she wants, or the accustomed position of my hand on 
my quilt.” Four fingers’ tips I therefore rested on 
the table by me, but they had not time to rest ere 
dear Mrs. V.G. was tapping about on them; then, 
when I withdrew them (my fingers) to the old place, 
her satisfaction was complete— 


‘Flies might come, or flies might go, 
For all she cared for the dainty show.” 


Until, overpowered by hunger, she arose to a sub- 
stantial meal of prepared fly-flesh. 

Alas! the annals of pet lore might have told mo 
that trouble was near. The said annals, from tho 
‘dear gazelle” of poetic remembrance to the white 
mouse duly ‘‘crowned”’ as beving yielded its life to 
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love, the story is all the same, ‘‘ A pet tamed is a pet 
lost!” From the day of the forehead-tapping I 
missed my mantis. That she had not taken umbrage 
I was sure; we had become too fast friends for that. 

Well, the ‘‘ Atalanta” must sail, irrespective of 
missing mantide, and with it®I sailed. Weather 
lovely; spirits of the passengers kindly disposed. 
The Horn was duly rounded, icebergs (which, by-the- 
by, greatly disappointed me) were duly passed, 
warmer latitudes reached, when a _ hurry-skurry 
movement on deck announced that the airing process 
had commenced, and that motherly mothers and 
wifely wives, together with selfish—I mean, self- 
protecting—bachelors and unmarried ladies, were all 
on the gui vive to turn the poop into rag-fair, and the 
lower deck into an old clo’-shop; whilst anxious eyes 
looked on fraught with the eager inquiry, ‘‘Is my 
coat spoilt?” ‘‘Is my silk dress spotted ?” 

The steward politely asked if I were superior to a 
fear of ‘ ‘ salt-must’ a-spoiling my toggery ?” 

‘Oh no!” I cried, at only wait for help.” 

In a moment the kind steward had his arm full of 
garments ready to take on deck, when, with an ex- 
pression of disgust, ‘‘ The ugly varmint!” he threw 
down one of them. I looked in vain for interpreta- 
tion, until, pointing to a bright-green insect, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘If her’s a-here for good, I’m not Joe 
Dunn.” 

‘Then you’re not Joe Dunn,” I replied, “ for it is 
not an ‘ugly varmint,’ it’s my own mantis, come on 
board for no other purpose than that of renewing old 
acquaintance.” 

With a not over-polite grin, stewardy said, ‘‘Is her 
labelled, then, that you should swear to her?” 

“I swear to nothing but to be faithful to duty, 
and love and honour my queen,” I replied, always 
glad of an opportunity of whisking a loyal sentiment 
into daily talk, ‘‘but you shall soon see if it is my 
mantis or not.” 

‘“‘Then I’m not Joe Dunn,” muttered the man. 

I commenced by uttering a low whistle. The 
gauze expanded—quivered. Mrs. V. G. attempted 
flight, but weak, either from captivity or abstinence, 
she fell. Another attempt, and yet another; and at 
last, safely landed on my quilt (the same as that in 
my Austral bed), she moved and waited expectantly. 

‘‘ Her want’th somethin’ to a certainty,” said Joe. 

“Wait!” I telegraphed. 

‘‘Her’s a knowin’ one, and no mistake,” he re- 
telegraphed. 

‘‘She wants my hand,” Isaid. ‘If she flies to it, 
you will know she is my lost mantis.” 

The man nodded. I slowly withdrew my hand asI 
had done in the sick-room, and rested it on the quilt. 
In a moment she was on it, and then, as if recollect- 
ing how long since we had met, she suddenly com- 
menced a series of movements with her head that 
reminded me of the ‘‘mutching” of a kitten or cat 
when it greets its master or mistress after absence. 
There was no mistake about it; I almost feared it 
would rub its pretty head off with joy! 

The questions will naturally arise, ‘‘ Where had the 
creature secreted itself?—how existed?—how con- 
veyed on board?” 

‘To my mind the reply is simple. The mantis may 
have been accidentally immured, if the word be ap- 
plicable to an imprisonment in a chest of drawers, 
together with the garment on which it had alighted 
after its midday meal; or it may have secreted itself 
for the purpose of depositing its eggs, which process 





takes place at tho summer’s end; and although 
nature would teach it to fly to a tree for the deposit- 
ment, necessity might have enforced a breach of 
nature’s rule, and obliged Mrs. Mantis, nolens volens, 
to do the best she could for her offspring in the 
absence of the usual branch.‘ As to sustenance 
during the imprisonment, alas! the said chest afforded 
a well-stored market (a market that has long since 
consigned it to the wood-house), and there was no 
fear of starvation for any cannibal insect. It has 
been hinted to me that Mrs. Mantis may have 
destroyed and eaten her own progeny, as, on search, 
the drawer from which the coat was taken bore no 
evidence of eggs or offspring. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with mantide domestic economy to know 
if such an outrage is in keeping with the morals of 
this Verdant family. I can only say that my friend, 
although, as before said, appearing rather weak, 
bore no trace of starvation. The weakness of wing 
was rather that of disuse than disease, and from her 
quickly-restored vivacity and renewed attachment 
I had every hope of taking the pretty insect to 
England with me; but—the gazelle story again. One 
brilliant morning, as I lay with Verdant Green on my 
hand, I ventured to open the scuttle. She imme- 
diately raised her head, as if to sniff the delicious 
breeze—we evidently were twins in enjoyment of 
the weedy odours. Suddenly she betook herself to 
prayers, as if thinking of, and thankful for, the 
treat. 

‘‘She’m cheating again!” said the steward, who 
at that moment brought in my beef-tea; ‘‘ she’s up 
to mischief, there’s a fly somewhere.” 

At first I partly acquiesced, then wholly— 


For solemnly, earnestly, 
Knelt the fair creature, 
Bright, green, and golden, 
Dainty hands folden; 

Eyes like the ruby star, 
Mocking devotion, 

What does she see afar ? 

A small fly in motion! 

Ah, Madam Mantis, ma’am, 
You are a lovely sham ! 
Clothed in rare beauty, 
Pretending at duty, 

You murder and rend 

Your innocent friend ; 

Ah, Madam Mantis, ma’am, 
You are a lovely sham! 

If verdant, not ‘‘ green,” 
As now has been seen ! 


These words were scarcely from my lips, when 
the hidden fly, also sniffing the breeze, or beef-tea, 
arose from the quilt and made towards the scuttle. 
Mrs. Mantis was after it in a moment, and outflying 
her mark, passed swiftly through the aperture. 
I stretched my hand, but to no purpose, for thie 
steward just then drew back the Venetian slide, 
when a draught from a scuttle opposite sent poor 
little mantis far out to sea. She dropped on: a 
crest of foam. I anxiously watched, hoping she 
would not be too drenched to recover flight; but 
there being no terra firma on which to shake her 
gauzy garments free from their death-weight, she 
gradually yielded, and was borne out of sight. 

The ‘‘ Atalanta” sailed on, and 


o'r. 


‘¢ Lost at sea!” 


was the only epitaph I could truthfully raise to the 
memory of my elegant friend. x. ¥. Z 
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AFF at last in the old English Channel! 
The beat and the blow 
Left behind on the stermy Atlantic 
That tumbled us so— 
Roaring loud from its sombre abysses, 
All welter and foam, 
Leaping high past the bows and the bulwark 
As we steered for home. 


Oh, the long months when winds blew the salt spray 
So sharp to the lip ; 
And no resting was found by our sad eyes 
Till—far from the ship— 
Stretched along in still grandeur the sea-line, 
Soft bounding the sky ; 
Where sometimes in the magical cloudscape 
Low lands seemed to lie. 


How the green of the wide waste reminded 
Our hearts of the grass 

That grew in the spring-time so softly 
In home fields. Alas! 

But no sound of the streamlet, nor singing 
Of bird on the tree ; 

But for ever o’er deck and through cabin 
The shout of the sea. 


Then the storms, with their fierce, hungry motion, 
When winds were let out, 

All turbulent, tossing our vessel 
About and about ; 








Past. 
Whilst the low vault of Heaven held thunder 
Full stored in the clouds, 
And beneath, the white wash of the breakers 
Streamed forth into shrouds. 


Then the calms, when the vast atmosphere was 
Quite silent and still; 
For the fiery sun furnace had melted 
The winds to his will; 
And the sea never moved, but lay gleaming, 
A dazzle of gold, 
Till the quivering curtain of heat fog 
Hid all in its fold. 


Safe at last in the old English Channel! 
The Eddystone light 

Shone clear thro’ the darkness—this morning 
The land is in sight. 

Oh, the white cliffs of England! the land smell 
Blows sweet o’er the sea ; 

And to-morrow away where the home doors 
Stand open for me. 


To-morrow the roll of the surges 
Exchanged for the rest 
Of the fields; and the flutter of storm sails 
For birds by their nest. 
To-morrow the clasp of embracings ; 
The welcome; the store 
Of land-love. I tempt the wild ocean 
No more, oh, no more! ALFRED NORRIS. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 


V.—S8WITZERLAND. 


*T ‘HE Swiss Confederation numbers over two and 
a half millions of inhabitants, and comprises no 
less than three separate nationalities—the German, 
French, and Italian. The Government is Repub- 
lican, and the administration of affairs is virtually in 
the hands of the inhabitants, who, being in the pos- 
session of universal suffrage, elect their own autho- 
rities. In no other country in the world is property 
so equally divided amongst the people. More than 
a sixth of the entire population (nearly one person to 
overy family) are landowners, so that full five-sixths 
of them may be said to have a direct interest in real 
property. One result of this is, that the Swiss are 
all on a footing of almost perfect equality, both socially 
and politically. Military service is by law obligatory 
on all citizens between the ages of twenty and forty- 
four, though the exceptions to this law are so nume- 
rous that it is calculated full fifty-six per cent. of the 
male population is exempted for some cause or other. 
With that practical genius which characterises 
them, the Swiss long ago arrived at the conviction 
that the education of the masses is the only sound 
basis of a State with free institutions, and the most 
effective lever to raise the moral as well as the mate- 
rial condition of a nation. How heartily this con- 
viction is entertained is shown by the fact that in one 
year (1864) Switzerland devoted £440,000, or thir- 
teen and a quarter per cent. of her whole revenue, to 
purposes of education alone; while a furthor sum 
equal to two-thirds of that amount was expended in 
education by private individuals. In all the Cantons, 
save that of Geneva, attendance at the primary 
schools is compulsory by law, and the law is so well 
liked that the number of children who absent them- 
selves, including cases of sickness, hardly reaches 
five per cent. 
the age of six or seven up to fifteen or sixteen, 
though after a certain age, or after the attainment 
of a certain progress in learning, the hours of study 
are reduced, in order that they may begin to earn a 
livelihood. In this the Swiss workman has the ad- 
vantage over the workman of other lands, for, owing 
to the education he has received, he finds pastime in 
rational recreations, instead of secking it in idleness 
or vicious indulgences. There are societies—not a 
few of them founded by the workmen themselves— 
the object of which is the profitable employment of 
the workman’s leisure, and which by means of free 
libraries, museums, lectures, discussions, drawing 
classes, athletic sports, music, and other attractions, 
save him from squandering his time and money in 
the public-house. Again, there are societies for 
taking care of orphans, for educating viciously-dis- 
posed children, and for preparing infants for the 
primary schools. There are also institutions which 
tind work for the unemployed ; which advance money 
on articles manufactured by them; which help ap- 
prentices forward on their travels; and which admi- 
nister to the needs of the worker in various other 
ways. 

Among the working-men’s associations the most 
notable are the ‘‘ Consumvereine,” which correspond 
in a remarkable degree to our Rochdale co-operative 
societies. The most important of these began its 
career at Zurich, in 1851, with a capital of £3, and 


As a rule, children attend school from | 
| combined, and it is this combination of industry, 





at the present time transacts business to the amount 
of nearly a quarter of a million sterling annually. 
Of societies for mutual help there are more than 600 
in existence, providing against infirmity, age, and 
death: their aggregate capital is over £300,000, 
their income over £61,000, and their expenditure 
about £42,000, leaving a surplus of some £19,000. 
There are various workmen’s banks for mutual credit, 
which accept deposits and grant loans, and trade finan- 
cially with their deposits. The savings’ banks, which 
numbered 250 in 1862, have attained a degree of 
unexampled prosperity; the deposits in ten years 
amounted to 181,542,639 francs, or £5,261,705, about 
two guineas per head for the entire population of the 
country. ‘The savings banks for children will take 
charge of centimes, or fractions of a penny. 

The position of the Swiss workman is so far inde- 
pendent that he can scarcely be said to exist as a 
member of a distinct class, being, as he is, on a par 
with all around him as to social relations or political. 
In the workshop, the masters for the most part spend 
all their spare time among the men, mix with them 
freely, and take all possible care for their comfort. 
It is true the wages are small, but the working man 
is seldom entirely dependent on them. He dwells in 
his own cottage, cultivates his own patch of ground, 
pastures his cow or his goats on the communal lands, 
cuts his fuel in the communal forest, and, with these 
resources, fears not the vicissitudes of commerce. As 
the artisan will till the ground when other employ- 
ment is not to be had, so the agriculturist will work 
at some trade when winter drives him off the land. 
The husband will carve wood, or will make some 
part of a watch; and the wife, when not engaged in 
household affairs, will work at making lace or plait- 
ing straw. Thus agriculture and manufactures are 


coupled with a spirit of perseverance and economy, 
which has done as much as anything to make Swit- 
zerland so prosperous a country. 

From what is said above, it is almost superfluous 
to add, that no opening exists for the employment of 
foreign workmen in auy number, especially English. 
The supply of skilled labour in every branch of trade 
is fully equal to the demand, and perhaps exceeds it. 
Moreover, English artisans would have to compete 
against the native on such very unequal terms that 
from the first the attempt would be hopeless. They 
would neither be satisfied with the small amount of 
the wages they would earn, nor able to conform to 
the habits of the people, and still less to the diet they 
would necessarily find themselves reduced to, A 
certain number of them came over in a body to the 
country under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
at the time railways were first introduced into it. The 
result was most unfortunate, both for the contractors 
who had engaged them and for the men themselves. 
The great majority had to be sent home shortly after 
their arrival, at the expense partly of the contractors 
and partly of her Majesty’s Government, and the 
remainder soon followed. 

The average rate of wages in Switzerland is from 
30 to 40 per cent. lower than it is in England, though 
the rates differ much in different localities—the daily 
wage of a man varying from 1s. to 1s. 7d. In the 
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THE WORKING 


canton of St. Gall the average for men in factories is 
1s. 63d., for women 1s., for children 7}d.; in other 
industrial establishments of St. Gall the average of 
men’s daily wage is ls. 11d. In the canton of Valais 
the man’s average wage is ls. 6}d. daily. In the 
canton of Berne the men’s wages range from 12s. to 
19s. a week, the average being under 14s. ‘The 
labour of the watch-works maker seems to be among 
the least lucrative, averaging little over a shilling a 
day, while the gunsmith earns three times as much. 
A mower in harvest time earns 2s. 10d. daily ; smiths, 
joiners, carpenters, shoomakers, bockbinders, etc., 
got rather less than 2s. Throughout the country the 
number of workers who receive the lowest rate of 
wages is disproportionately large compared with 
those who receive the highest rate. In the north- 
eastern cantons, where the weaving is done by women, 
the wages are but £2 to £4 a year in addition to 
lodging, food, and clcthing; and as, for the most 
part, the girls spend nothing, their earnings accumu- 
late at interest and serve as a dowry on their 
marriage. 

As an offset against the lowness of wages, the 
purchasing power of money stands high. Provisions 
are cheap—so cheap that a workman finds board and 
lodging in most places at a charge varying from 
4s, 2d. to 5s. 6d. a week, the charge for a female 
being about a shilling less; and these charges are 
even greatly lower in some districts. In Berne, how- 
ever, rather higher rates prevail ; there the workman’s 
board and lodging costs from 6s. to 7s. a week, while 
lodgings without board may be had as low as 1s. 2d. 
a week. The fare of the Swiss workmen is vory 
frugal. ‘They rarely taste meat above once a week, 
aud even then in very small quantities, their food 
being principally bread, cheese, potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruit; though in the towns, where the working 
men take their meals in cheap eating-houses, the 
consumption of meat is somewhat greate,xr The 
middle classes fare pretty much as the working 
classes, all alike consuming large quantities of milk, 
and drinking cofiee mixed with chicory and milk at 
least twice a day. Breakfast, consisting of coffee 
and bread, is generally taken at an early hour in the 
morning, and the whole population, including the 
highest and lowest classes, dine between eleven and 
one in the day. Clothing is also cheap, the cost for 
that of a working man being about £3 15s. a year ; 
that of a woman about the same, and that of a boy 
about two guineas. Among this hardy race a change 
of temperature does not involve much change of 
dress. The same suit of undyed small cloth, cut 
after a very ungainly fashion, is worn all the year 
round, under a blazing hot sun, or with the thermo- 
meter standing at twenty or thirty degrees below 
zero. Gloves are worn by some in winter, and 
wooden-soled shoes lined with felt by the majo- 
rity when working out of doors. This is the only 
perceptible change—neither overcoats, cloaks, nor 
Wrappers being ever seen among the peasantry and 
working classes. Nevertheless, the general health is 
good, and the average duration of life is within a 
traction the same as in England. 

As to quality of work, it may be said the Swiss 
workmen are competent in their several trades, and 
take an interest in their work; for, thanks to their 
superior education, they fully appreciate the pecuniary 
advantages to their masters, and indirectly to them- 
selves, to be attained by adhering strictly to this 
course. A case lately occurred, illustrating the retri- 
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bution that follows the opposite policy, which, it is 
stated, made a deep impression. At St. Imier, in 
the Bernese Jura, watchmaking was the principal 
trade, but the makers grew greedy for money, and 
began to make cheap watches of an inferior quality, 
with works which would not last in wear. Of these 
they sold at first an immense number, but before long 
their watches got such an evil name that they became 
unsaleable, and in consequence nearly all the watch- 
makers in that particular district became bankrupts. 
Good reputation in trade should be the primary 
object of every producer, because its logical sequel is 
profit, the only real incentive to industry, be it asa 
means of existence or of accumulating wealth. It 
will not be paying the Swiss workman too high a 
compliment to say he is too intelligent to disconnect 
the two in his mind. ‘The skill and trustworthiness 
of the Swiss workmen, by rendering competition 
possible in several departments of labour in the face 
of almost insuperable difficulties, have achieved a far 


| greater triumph than they would have done by 


merely influencing the rate of wages. In other 
words, they have themselves created the occupation 
which serves to support them. 

Various reasons have been adduced by different 
writers, why it is that in Switzerland the relations 
between employers aud employed are so satisfactory 
and kindly, and continue to be so from one genera- 
tion to another. Probably there is no single cause 
that would account for this sustained good-will and 
mutual sympathy, and it should rather be attributed 
to a combination ef causes. First, perhaps, ‘ to the 
excellent education given; then the passionxte attach- 
ment which all people living in a mountainous country 
have for their native land, which tends to make them 
home-abiding and satisfied with their lot. Then tho 
country, from its crag-bound and inaccessible position, 
has never, if we except Geneva, been one of the 
world’s highways for the poorer workmen who are 
most imbued with revolutionary ideas. Lastly, a 
powerful element of content is found in their natural, 
sound, practical sense, economy, industry, and spirit 
of self-restraint.”’ 

VI.—FRANCE—TARIS. 

Owrne to the late war between France and Prussia, 
and the consequent disturbance of trade and com- 
merce, it is hardly possible to come at the actual 
position and prospects of the French working classes 
at the present moment. The whole country and its 
commerce are still reeling under the fatal blows 
which overthrew the existing government, and for a 
time handed over the capital a prey to revolutionary 
violence and alarm. Of the artisans of Paris there 
were thousands who received during the first siege 
from the Government, and from the Commune during 
the second siege, far higher wages as National 
Guards than they had ever earned or could expect 
to earn by the quiet prosecution of their trades. 
Now that comparative tranquillity has been restored, 
these numerous hands, more or less demoralised by 
their late experience, are less than ever inclined to 
submit to the irksomeness of labour; and as their 
value to the employer will decrease with their 
industrial energies, it is not likely that the rate of 
wages will rise or the social position of the Parisian 
workmen will improve very soon. 

Before noticing the question of wages, we may as 
well point attention to one fact which in a very 
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considerable degree determines wages, or rather, we 
should say, operates continually in keeping them at 
alow rate. We allude to the fact that the Parisian 
workman is not a Parisian born and bred, save in 
exceptional cases—the exceptions, however, being 
rather numerous. The masses of the Paris work- 
men are provincials, who are continually flocking to 
Paris to earn a livelihood, and with the idea, which 
not a few of them realise sooner or later, of winning 
by hand-labour and the practice of self-denial in the 
course of years a small capital which shall enable 
them to retire and purchase a little patch of land in 
their native home. The several industries are in 
good part appropriated—one might almost say 
monopolised—by immigrants from special depart- 
ments: thus the masons and stone-cutters are 
generally from Normandy and Picardy, and the 
labourers who wait upon them from Limoges—their 
province lending a name to their occupation, which 
is called Jimousinage ; the street traders and bawling 
jobbers are mostly from the Cantal; the travelling 
glazier, whose shrill cry of ‘ Vitri-i-i”’ rings through 
the quiet streets of the genteel suburb, comes from 
Piedmont or Savoy; the water-carriers are almost 
exclusively from Auvergne—and so on. In the 
departments of skilled labour this rule, we need 
scarcely remark, does not apply so closely. 

It is impossible to fix any figure exactly determin- 
ing the wages of Parisian workmen which shall 
apply to all cases, because the conditions of work 
vary. Some employers pay by the piece, some by 
the day, hour, or week, while others give the work 
out into the hands of ‘ouvriers en chambre,” who 
execute their work at their own homes—a class of 
men who pride themselves much on their indepen- 
dence, but who are not in general very pleasant 
persons to have to deal with. Starting from a 
general point, wages in Paris may be said to vary 
from 28. a day (the wage of the /imousin, or builder’s 
labourer) to as high as 5s., 6s., or even 7s., the pay 
of the skilled workman of real ability to whom are 
entrusted the details of finishing. The average 
earnings of workmen are stated at 4f. (3s. 3d.) a day. 
Wages are paid by the week or fortnight, and as 
there is in all trades a ‘‘dead season ”’ of some two 
or three months when work is not to be had, it is 
calculated that the average yearly gains of the 
artisan do not exceed 1,000f., or £40. This is too 
little to secure anything like comfort, but there are 
crowds of workmen at the present time in Paris 
living on less—though how they manage to appear 
so respectable as they do appear, especially those 
with families, it is difficult to imagine. It is no 
wonder they are anxious for a change, and wish to 
establish the eight-hours system of labour, with 
extra pay for over-hours ; though it does not appear 
how that system could be worked among that 
numerous class whose day’s labour, increasing pro- 
gressively in spring and declining in autumn, is paid 
for according to its length. Before the late war 
there were many trades in which the German work- 
men, who would work for almost anything rather 
than stand idle, had almost ousted the’ Parisians, 
who have now no longer that competition to contend 
with. 

Food, in Paris, may be had at a cost a very trifle 
lower than in London. Still, if the workman is 
economical, as he is compelled to be if he has a 
family, he can, by attending the early markets in 
the centre of the city, and by clubbing with his 





fellows, buy fruit or vegetables at a cost almost 
nominal compared with the shop prices. The lower 
classes of workmen live cheaply at all times on the 
leavings of the restaurants and of the gentry, the 
preparation and the retailing of which refuse is a 
thriving business in certain parts of the city. The 
married workman has his food prepared at home, 
and he is seen carrying it with him to work of a 
morning—a huge section of a loaf forming the 
‘“‘miéce de resistance.’ ‘The single man eats at the 
wine-shop or at some cheap cooking establishment; 
or he goes to the pork-butcher for a black-pudding 
or a sausage to relish his lump of bread. Occasionally, 
when the place of work is far from the workman’s 
home, his wife is seen bringing her husband’s dinner, 
but the spectacle is by no means common, as the 
wife can generally employ her time more profitably. 

The customary drink in Paris is the red wine (vin 
ordinaire) of the country, often shamefully adulte- 
rated. Many substitute for it strong coffee, and 
others dilute cold coffee with water, which is said to 
be highly strengthening. Absinthe has of late years 
become a favourite drink with the Parisians, and 
has produced most disastrous effects both on mind 
and body: at the same time, it is said to be so 
seductive that there is not much hope of redeeming 
a single individual who has once become habituated 
to it. 

The external clothing of the Paris workman is 
nearly the same cap and blouse all the year round. 
In the winter months he puts on additional flannel 
vests or drawers, and thus clad stands the cold well, 
as he had need do, for fuel of every description is 
cruelly dear. 

As to lodgings and house accommodation the 
workman is but badly off. Forty years ago he could 
easily find a house in almost any part’ of the capital; 
but since the beautifying and rebuilding of the city 
by Napoleon 111, he has not merely been pushed into 
the background, but nearly off the ground altogether. 
If he cannot put up with a dark cellar-like den, or 
a cock-loft eight or nine stories high, lacking in every 
conceivable convenience, he must betake himself to 
the suburbs of Batignolles, Belleville, Montmartre, 
or still farther off, whence he will have miles to walk, 
and if old or out of health will be tired out before 
commencing his work. Even at this distance his 
accommodation, if he be a married man, will cost 
him some £8 a year, if single about half that sum. 
The Auvergnats, Savoyards, and lower class of 
workers from the frontier districts, do not as a 
rule trouble. themselves much on the score of com- 
fortable lodgings ; their ménage is a not very savoury 
curiosity, the sight of which would appal many an 
Englishman. ‘Their practice, to use a vulgar phrase, 
is to “pig together” in clans: one or two rooms in 
some back slum of the fawbourgs will contain a score 
or more of them, who, under the charge of a general 
mother, take in common such meals as she is able to 
prepare from their modest contributions—meals of 
bean broth or vegetable soup enriched with the 
refuse scraps of the nearest eating-house—and camp 
together on the floor at night on such shake-downs 
as they care to provide, and under an old carpet 
which serves as a general blanket. It is true there 
are in Paris the “ cités ouvriéres,” lodging-houses 
provided expressly for working men, and built with 
all the advantages of space, air, and light; but the 
gates of these cités are shut at ten o’clock at night, 
and as the workman does not elect to be kept under 
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lock and key, he will have nothing to do with them. 
In fact, the Paris workman will not be patronised ; 
so he not only will not lodge in the municipal lodg- 
ings, but he will not eat the municipal bread which 
is baked on purpose for him and offered to him at a 
low price. He has no objection, however, when 
attacked by disease, to the accommodation and the 
scientific treatment of the hospital, which he is apt 
to regard as a refuge in time of need to which he 
has a peculiar, not to say exclusive, right. The 
clever workman, who is at all provident, will generally 
contrive to reside not far from his workshop, and he 
finds his position bettered in every sense by so doing ; 
indeed, in practice it is rare to find a man of ability 
and efficiency in his craft living far away from the 
scene of his labours. 

The quality of the work done in Paris, especially 
in the more difficult operations of industry, is equal 


to that done in any city in the world; indeed, as | 


regards quality, the work is often far superior to the 
amount of wages paid. This is the result in part of 
a feeling of professional pride—a feeling which leads 
workmen constantly to accept the work in which they 
know they excel in preference to work much better 
paid which they could execute less perfectly. The 
reputation for good workmanship is much coveted, 
and there is constant emulation in the attempt to attain 
it. Here and there men exceptionally clever are 
found (we have seen a glass-cutter earning easily 
his nine pounds a week), and such are eagerly 
sought after by employers. Some of them will 
earn more in a day than the average workman ina 
week; and it is lamentable to add that these very 
men of rare powers are too often imbued with the 
worst vices of the Parisian character, and end their 
course miserably. In some trades the possession of 
exceptional talent is of no manner of use to the 
worker, simply because he is a member of some 
corporation or union who have fixed a maximum of 
earnings, and thus have reduced the man of talent 
to the same level as the dreariest blockhead. 

Owing to causes into which we need not enter, the 
Parisian woman of the working class is generally a 
more effective helpmate to her husband than is the 
wife of the English workman. A Paris artisan, 
with an intelligent and industrious wife, often 
doubles his income through her aid. She has 
ordinarily learned some trade which ministers either 
to the necessities of the public or to the demands of 
fashion; and she will pursue her industry as well 
from a feeling of independence as from a desire to 
further the family prosperity. ‘There is one unlovely 
consequence which sometimes results from this 
superior pushing faculty of the Parisian’s wife, and 
it is illustrated by the spectacle, which not unfre- 
quently presents itself, of a man of middle age, fat, 
puffy, and boozy, lazing about the billiard-table all 
day in his shirt sleeves, while his wife has upon her 
shoulders the entire charge of the household, as well 
in matters of getting as in spending; not but that 
one can sometimes see the same thing without 
crossing the Channel in search of it. 

As to the question how far it is advisable for an 
Englishman to visit Paris in search of employment, 
it is one which those whom it most concerns can, after 
weighing considerations for and against, best answer 
for themselves. On the one hand, it is a great 
advantage to an artisan of any country to see what 
has been done and is doing in Paris in that particular 
branch of industry in vhich he labours himself. 
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There is no doubt that the English workman, what- 
ever his craft, will find that though he may excel his 
French rivals in the quantity of work he will do, he 
will be excelled by them in many of the details, and 
perhaps by the application of scientific knowledge to 
matters comparatively trifling which had never 
crossed his mind. In this regard he may by obser- 
vation pick up some “wrinkles” which will be of 
use. At any rate, he will often see what he rarely 
sees at home, namely, workmen taking time and 
trouble to do work in a superior manner, irrespective 
of pay. Again, a clever steady Englishman, who 
does not keep St. Monday days, and who may be 
relied on at all times, will make his way, if he 
can afford to wait until his character and qualities 
are known. Persistence in steady industry is more 
rare in Paris than here, but it is none the less 
prized by masters. At the present time it would 
hardly be wise for any workman to go to Paris on 
speculation, unless he can afford the cost of the trip, 
especially if he is ignorant of the language. The 
language indeed is a difficulty which will have to be 
got over, though it is one that is rarely found 
insuperable by an English workman who resolutely 
attacks it, and keeps away from his compatriots. 
We feel bound to mention that there are a good 
many English workmen in Paris, numbers of whom 
are not doing well: some of them should never have 
gone there at all; and some might have done well 
enough could they have resisted the temptations by 
which they are surrounded. Here, in a word, is 
the risk to which the young and thoughtless work- 
man is exposed—the risk of being led astray by the 
fascinations of cheap dissipation, and the allure- 
ments of vice speciously masked, and therefore all 
the more dangerous. 





IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
CHAPTER Il.—IN WHITE. 


RESTED that night at Rochester, and walked 
on to Sittingbourne next morning. I remained 
there two or three days with a friend, and then re- 
traced my steps towards London, only deviating from 
the direct route when tempted by some picturesque by- 
lane or delusive short cut, and once when the sight 
of a distant church-spire led me to attempt a kind of 
steeple-chase, over hedge, and ditch, and field. I 
halted for the night at Rochester as before, and was 
leaving the town next morning when I observed a 
dusky figure coming towards me, whose general 
aspect seemed familiar to me. The peculiar colour of 
the clothes he wore—a faded black, with vestiges of 
red in the waistcoat and a drab-like hue about the 
coat and trousers, reminded me of my friend the 
sweep. The former, however, struck me as being 
rather taller, and the features appeared, as he 
approached me nearer, entirely unlike Shadey’s, so I 
passed him without speaking, and looking back at 
him saw him turn into a public-house, the sign of 
the Travellers’ Rest. I could have sworn to the 


clothes, both for their cut and colour, but it was 
certainly not the man; so I proceeded on my, journey, 
and soon ceased to speculate about him. 

I had walked about half a dozen miles when, just 
as I was passing a little inn, in front of which two 
or three men were sitting in the enjoyment of an 
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early pipe, I heard footsteps behind me, and a 
voice. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, sir, I hope you’re well; it’s 
me, sir.” 

‘“‘T don’t quite know who you are,” I answered ; 
yet I fancied I had heard the voice before. 

“‘Not know me, sir?” 

‘No, I don’t remember your face; and yet—’? 

“My face! perhaps not; you never did see that, 
not to say fair and natural. My face it used to wear 
a mask—so as you couldn’t see—in such a case I 
need not ask—that you’d remember me.” 

I knew him now, my sweep; but what a trans- 
formation! Every trace of soot and black had dis- 
appeared; his face, his hands, his head must have 
undergone a severe scrubbing before they could have 
been so cleansed and bleached; his hair, too, had 
been combed and anointed, quite in dandy fashion ; 
and he came out of the ordeal well. He was really 
a handsome, sprightly-looking fellow. A still greater 
change, if possible, had passed over his outward 
man; instead of the soiled and sombre garments 
characteristic of his calling, he was now from head 
to foot completely clad in white—white trousers, 
white shoes even, a sort cf white linen blouse or 
smock, with a belt about the waist, and a loose white 
jacket over all. These were not only of a white 
material originally, but were plentifully sprinkled 
over with dried lime, giving him the appearance of 
a plasterer or whitewasher. 

‘‘ What in the world has happened to you?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Til tell you, sir, if you'll sit down a moment. 
You think it’s an improvement, don’t you?” 


By this time we were seated in the parlour of the | 


inn, and I had ordered some refreshment. ‘ Now 
tell me all about it,” I said. 
“Well, sir, it was this way. I started off from 


Rochester this morning soon after daybreak, for 


“ . ° ° | 
Uncle Sykes was getting round nicely, and it was | 


time for me to be doing something for myself, you 
know; and I.didn’t feel myself at home there, and 
how could I? for what can a fellow do in a clean 
and tidy house, when he leaves a smudge on every- 
thing he touches? I couldn’t sit down in a chair, 


but it must be wiped afterwards before she could use | 


it; and if I washed and scrubbed ever so hard it was 
no use, for my hands-and face soon got as bad as 
ever a’most, with the clothes I had to wear; and 
’Arriatann she took the marks away with her more 
than once on her nice clean gown, and I could hear the 
neighbours joking of her about her black man, and 
she was very angry with them, and very much put 
out about it altogether, and no wonder. So I said 
I'd go away, and never come back again to look 
black at her. 

‘* And so, says she, ‘I’m sure, Mr. Shadey,’ she 
says, ‘ I never looked black at you; and I hope you 
will come again, and see poor Uncle Sykes, and— 
and—’ And she couldn’t get no further. And then 
we had a long talk, quiet and comfortable, and I told 
her I was a-going to change my line; and she was as 
pleased as pleased. But when I asked her about 
walking together, she shook her head, and said 
it wasn’t likely she should ever walk with any- 
body. 

“<*T won't ask you to take up with a man of 
colour,’ I says, joking; ‘but if I was to come back 
some day soon, and walk with you in white attire,— 
and linen clean and fair,—would you consent to be my 


bride,—my heart and home to share ?—When I have 
changed my colour and my line—Oh, ’Arriatann, 
will you be mine ?’—She couldn’t resist that, but 
burst out crying. She had to go and wash her face 
directly, though, so those blessed moments was soon 
ended, but I couldn’t sleep all night for thinking 
of her, and I was up ready to start this morning in 
good time, and more happy and cheerful in my mind 
than I had been since I don’t know when. 

‘Well, sir, I’d got pretty nearly as far on the 
road as we are now, and was resting a bit by the 
wayside, when who should come up but a chap 
dressed like a plasterer, with these very clothes upon 
his back in which I now appear before you.” He 
rose as he said this, and turned himself round for my 
inspection, watching my face to observe the effect 
produced. As soon as he was seated again, he re- 
sumed his story. ‘‘ The chap looked at me as he 
passed, and presently came back and sat hisself down 
beside me. 

‘«¢ We're a odd lot,’ said he, ‘ you and me, mate.’ 

““¢ Not a very good match,’ I answered, ‘that’s 
certain.’ : 





‘«¢ When you can’t get a good match you must try 
for a good contrast,’ says he ; ‘that’s the rule in our 
trade.’ 

‘«¢ What is your trade ?’ says I. 

‘“‘< Decorating, whitewashing, colouring, and all 
that,’ he answered. 

‘«¢ And is that the way you decorate yourself?’ I 
says again. 

‘«« Well,’ he says, ‘it’s as good a style as yours, 
any day; now ain’t it ?’ 

‘“¢ No mistake about that,’ I says, ‘I don’t wear 
mourning black from choice; and if you could please 
yourself, perhaps you wouldn’t be so fond of white.’ 

‘‘« Perhaps not,’ he answered; ‘I shan’t wear it 
very long, at any rate; red’s my colour. I’ve done 
| with decorating; perhaps I’ve been a fool, but I’ve 
gone and ’listed for a soldier, and I’m on my way to 
Chatham now to join the depot; so it don’t much 
matter what I wear. I’d change clothes with you 
for half-a-crown; and mine’s a deal better than 
yours, let alone the colour.’ 

‘‘T hadn’t got half-a-crown to give him, and I 
said so; but he said the clothes was no object to 
| him, and he wouldn’t take no nay; I might have 
| them for anything I liked to give. So we went 

behind a hedge and changed at once, and I gave 
' him a shilling; and here I am, a new man; quite 
| the latest fashion.” So saying he rose again and 
turned himself round as before, and then stood upon 
a chair before the little chimney-glass, trying to 
get a good view of his figure, which came out only 
by instalments, and those very much distorted. 

‘It’s an odd story,” I said; ‘‘and what do you 
mean to do now ?” 

‘‘That’s where it is, sir! I’m bothered to know 
what to do. I’ve been and acted hasty ; and I don’t 
see my way out of it. At first I thought I'd go 
straight back to Rochester and show myself, and I 
had a good clean up on purpose, and started on the 
road; but after all, it ain’t the clothes that makes the 
man; and if I give up sweeping, what am I to do 
instead? So I’ve been walking a mile one way and 
a mile another, till I’m a bit tired!” 

I told him to sit still and rest, and began to think 
jhow I might help him. Yesterday’s ‘‘ Times” lay 
near me on the table, and I took it up to look at the 
advertisements. Almost the first paragraph which 
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met my cye was to the following effect: ‘‘ Yesterday, 
at a late hour, information was received at Scotland 
Yard of a robbery which had been committed at the 
residence of Sir Galloway Rider, in Chester Square. 
Several articles of jewellery of great value had been 
abstracted from Lady Rider’s dressing-room. Her 
ladyship’s maid had placed them in readiness for use 
between six and seven o’clock in the evening, and 
during her absence from the apartment some person 
must have entered and obtained possession of them. 
Suspicion has fallen upon aman named Levi Dawson, 
a painter and decorator, who had been employed in 
an adjoining room, and who it is believed has 
absconded with the property. The value of the 
missing jewels is said to amount to several hundred 
pounds, and a reward of £50 is offered for their 
recovery.”” Here followed a description of the thief 
aud of the stolen property. 

“Here, Shadey,” I cried, ‘‘read this: I see it all 
now;” and finding that he was rather Slow in spell- 
ing out the paragraph, I read it to him. 

‘“That’s him, sir,” he cried, “‘ that’s him to a hair; 
that’s the man who changed his clothes for mine. To 
think that I should stand upright in the costume of 
a thief! I’d sooner have my own things, black as 
they were, than the best of such a fellow’s. And I 
gave him a shilling for them! Oh, ’Arriatann! 
’Arriatann! what would you say if you was to see 
me now! You must have a white man to walk with. 
Would you rather have a white man than a honest 
one? What have I come to now? and all for you!” 

‘We'll soon make it all right with Harriet Ann,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ Here, landlord! can you let me have a gig, 
or a spring-cart, or something, with a good fast 
horse? I must go back to Rochester at once.” 

“All right, sir,” was the answer, “my son will 
bring the trap round in a minute, and go with you. 
The horse is a spanker, I can tell you, though he 
may not look it. Jack, the horse and trap; quick 
as you can, the gentleman is in a hurry.” 

In a few minutes we were trotting over the ground 
as fast as the ‘‘spanker”’ could be induced to move, 
and in less than an hour we re-entered Rochester. 
It was curious to hear poor Shadey bemoaning him- 
self, as we drove along, as if the clothes he wore had 
made him a partaker in the plasterer’s crime. He 
seemed to think that all eyes were upon him, and 
gladly availed himself of the horse-rug which I offered 
- to throw over his shoulders, though the day was 
sultry. 

“Shall I drive to the police-station, sir?” said the 
landlord’s son, who had heard all about the matter. 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘ I think I know where to find 
the man; and I intend, if possible, to mark him 
down and make sure of him before I trouble the 
police. Drive to the Travellers’ Rest, if you know 
where that is.” 

Of course he knew; but the man we were in search 
of was not there, he had left the town about an hour 
before, and no one knew exactly what direction he 
had taken. We drove on, therefore, on the road to 
Chatham, for though I knew very well that the story 
of his enlistment was a lie, I thought it probable that 
he might go there, on his way to the coast, with a 
view to dispose of some of his valuables to the Jews. 

'@ soon gained tidings of him, for the costume 
he had assumed, and in which he hoped to find a 
complete disguise, enabled us to describe him in such 
terms as every one could understand. ‘A chimmey- 
Sweep, half washed out,” was sufficient to identify 
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him, and the country people whom we met satisfied 
us from time to time that we were on his track. 

At length we caught sight of him about a quarter 
of a mile off, and having arranged our plan of opera- 
tions, drove gently on and passed him. The driver 
then pulled up suddenly, and Shadey, throwing off 
his horsecloth, leaped down from the back of the dog- 
cart and met the plasterer face to face. The latter 
turned instantly and fled, Shadey following not a yard 
behind him. They were both young men, strong 
and active, and showed good running. In less than 
a minute both had disappeared beyond a turning in 
the road. We followed them as quickly as we could 
with the trap, but could see no signs of them. There 
was a blacksmith’s shop near the turn, and two men 
who had evidently left their work in haste were 
talking loudly and pointing in an excited manner 
down the road. 

‘“‘ Have you seen any one go past?” I asked. 

‘‘Seen any one!” said the elder of them; “I 
should think I had. There was a black thing like a 
crow flew past the window, and a white thing after 
it. Never saw such a sight in all my life!” 

‘“ Which way did they turn ?”’ 

‘They never turned no way. The black un went 
first, and the white thing afier it, as quick as light- 
ning, and they both ran straight down to the church- 
yard wall there and sprang over it a good yard or 
more into the air; and then they came down and ran 
on a bit farther, and both vanished clean away in a 
instant.” _ 

‘Ran round the church, I suppose ?” 

‘No, sir. I could see them both as plain as I see 
you, in that open space where there ain’t no graves 
as yet, and they disappeared as sudden as if the 
earth had swallowed them both up in a moment—in 
the twinkling of a eye—as true as I stand here.” 

“Ah, they did so,’”’ said his companion, who had 
stood by with open mouth and wonder-stricken eyes, 
and who now spoke for the first time, and in a low, 
solemn tone. 

We drove on without wasting more time. The 
churchyard was but a few hundred yards distant, and 
we halted there. Two or three children were rushing 
away from the spot with pale cheeks and large round 
eyes. The wall was low, and I sprang over it easily. 
The long grass on the farther side had been trodden 
down, but there were no other signs of the plasterer 
or his pursuer to be seen. As I was. following tho 
footprints, I heard a low sound as of smothered 
voices at a short distance, and presently came upon 
an open grave, which had been left halt-finished by 
the sexton, at the bottom of which the black man 
and the white were discovered grappling with one 
another, both having fallen in together in the eager- 
ness of flight and pursuit. We lost no time in 
securing our man, and, passing a leather strap round 
his arms, we placed him upon the dog-cart and mado 
him fast to the rail. As we were driving away I 
observed the children whom we had met, and who-had 
halted at a safe distance, examining something in a 
ditch by the roadside. 

“What is it?” I cried. 

‘ Please, sir, Bill saw it throw summat away.” 

“Saw what?” 

‘The black un; it throwed summat into the ditch.” 

‘“‘ Bring it here, then.” 

‘‘ Please, sir, I dursn’t touch it.” 

I went to the spot, and found an old red handker- 
chief tied up, having something hard and heavy inside ; 
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I tore it open eagerly, and through the rent dis- 
cerned a cluster of diamonds, the pendant of a neck- 
lace. All the jewels were safe; they had been tied 
together in small compass, but none of them were 
missing. I buttoned them up carefully in my 
breast-pocket, and we all returned without delay to 
Rochester, and drove to the police-station. 

‘What, you’ve got him?” said the constable in 
charge there, fixing his eyes upon poor Shadey and 
his white apparel. ‘‘ Where did you take him? 
Bring him in; I thought he wouldn’t get far away. 

‘It’s false,” cried Shadey, who could bear this no 
longer; ‘‘I have no more to do with it than you 
have. I want my old clothes back, that’s all I 
want.” 

I explained all to the constable, who took the 
prisoner into safe custody, and locked up the jewels 
also, having first compared them with the published 
list and found that none were wanting. 

‘What are you going to do about the reward?” 
said he. 

“I shall claim the fifty pounds, of ceurse,” I 
answered. 

‘« Fifty!” he cried; “it’s a hundred now; the bill 
came down this morning: fifty pounds for taking the 
man, and fifty more if the property was all recovered, 
which it is.” 

‘‘So much the better for you, Shadey,” I said, 
turning to him; ‘‘ you took the man, and you shall 
have the reward, every penny of it. I’m no police- 
man, and don’t wish to be. I only took the thing up 
for your sake, and I wish you joy of it.” 

‘“What! sir!’ cried Shadey, ‘‘a hundred pounds 
for me—a hundred pounds! It’s like a dream. How 
ever shall I thank you! A hundred pounds! I’m 
a gentleman! a gentleman! I am a gentleman; and 
she shall be a lady, that she shall. I'll go and tell 
her all about it now; but no! she shall never see 
me in these wretched white things! How am I to 
get rid of them, I wonder?” 

‘“‘Shadey, do asI advise you. Walk off at once to 
the railway station and take the first train to London; 
here’s money for your journey. Go at once to Sir 
Galloway Rider, it’s the banker in Threadneedle 
Street; if you get there in good time you may find 
him at the bank. Call there first, at all events, 
and ask to see him in private; tell him every- 
thing that has happened, and set his mind at rest 
about the jewels; let him know that they are safe, 
and that he can have them in due course. The sooner 
you start off the better.” 

‘“‘ Very well, sir; but am I to go in these clothes?” 

‘‘ Of course you are, you have no others; besides, 
it will lend colour to your story.” 

‘‘Colour! I don’t see much colour in them either 
to keep or lend. I’ve a great mind to go right up 
this chimney and down the next on my way to the 
station; I should feel more comfortable afterwards.” 

‘‘That would spoil your story as well as your 
clothes,”’ said I; ‘‘ be off at once, and go straight to 
the bank. Sir Galloway will be very glad to see 
you, you may be sure.”’ 

‘“‘If you’ll wait two minutes,” said the policeman, 
whose mind was evidently ill at ease about the 
reward, ‘‘I’ll go with you and see all right.” 

‘No, thank ye,” said Shadey, with a scared ex- 
pression ; and wishing me good morning, he started 
off at once for the station without another word. 

Two days later I saw him again in London, when 
he gave me an account of his adventures, 
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GuizoTt oN NAPOLEON 111.—The Paris correspondent of the 
‘*New York Herald” had an interview with M. Guizot after 
the death of Napoleon 111. The most interesting part of the 
conversation is that wherein the veteran historian gives an 
estimate of the character of the late Emperor. Referring toa 
remark of M. Guizot, that Imperialism was dead, the ‘‘ Herald” 
correspondent asked him if he knew the Emperor Napoleon 111, 
‘*T only saw him four times in my life to speak with him,” was 
the response. ‘‘ This was his ascension to the Imperial throne, 
I called to see him about the interests of the French Academy, 
of which I am a member, and of the affairs of the Protestant 
Church in France. I remember on one occasion we had a long 
conversation. This I mention because it was unusual for the 
Emperor to converse freely. He was very polite and courteous, 
and showed me every attention. He knew I had been his 
enemy, and the enemy of his house. He knew that it was 
quite impossible that I should become his friend. Yet he spoke 
to me with the utmost freedom of his position, its difficulties 
and dangers. The prominent trait in his character,” said M, 
Guizot, ‘‘and it was an uncertain, devious, contradictory 
character, was indecision. It was extraordinary—his inability 
to arrive at a conclusion or really make up hismind. He toyed 
with policies. He would turn a question around and around, 
look at it from all sides and under every aspect, and brood over 
it for a long time, and yet be incapable of arriving at a decision 
when it was necessary to act. It almost always happened that 
he took the least decided course. Again, like ae who lack 
genuine decision of churacter, on some points he was obstinate 
and on occasion bold. His party often committed acts which 
he did not approve, and which grieved him exceedingly when 
they came to his knowledge. In his way—a way I do not 
approve—he loved France with sincerity. Remember, my 
friend, that I never was a frenzied, unsparing, indiscriminate 
a of the Emperor’s Government. As an Orleanist anda 
believer in constitutional monarchy I could not support the 
Empire. But, at the same time, I was for the Empire against 
Socialism, disorder, and Radicalism ; for in politics I am abeve 
all a Conservative; and inasmuch as Napoleon 111 was the 
conservator of order, I supported him.” 


Tue Mass.—In the stead of the Lord’s holy table they give 
the people, with much solemn disguising, a thing which they 
call their mass ; but in deed and in truth it is a very masking 
and mockery of the true Supper of our Lord. Rather, I may 
call it, a crafty juggling, whereby these jugglers have bewitched 
the minds of the simple people, bringing them from the true 
worship of God unto pernicious idolatry, and making them 
believe that to be Christ our Lord and Saviour, which is the 
mere creature of bread and wine, and in use of the Lord’s table 
is the sacrament of Christ’s body and blood. For this holy use 
the Lord hath ordained them to represent unto us his blessed 
body torn upon the cross for us, and his blood there shed. It 
pleased him to call the bread and wine his body and his blood, 
which Christ declareth to be his true meaning when he saith, 
**Do this in remembrance of me.”—Bishop Ridley. 


Irish UniTED Epucation.—The principle of united educa- 
tion was once as dear to the laity of Ireland as it still is to the 
Liberal party in this House. Grattan himself presented a 
petition in its favour from the Roman Catholic laity, and in 
this remarkable petition it is said ‘‘ that the greatest misfortune 
which could overtake a nation would be the separation of the 
youth of the country into two classes—one confined to one 
religious College, and the other to a different one.” And in 
1845 that illustrious Irish member Shiel, whose memory is 
still venerated by Irishmen of all classes, spoke on the subject 
in words of force and eloquence. He said :—‘‘I agree in 
thinking that education in Ireland should be mixed—I mean 
secular education. We must in manhood associate in every 
walk of life; and if thus in our maturer years we are to live 
and die together, shall we be kept apart in the morning of our 
life in its freshest and brightest hours, when all the affections 
are in blossom, when our friendships are pure and disinterested, 
when those attachments are formed which last through every 
vicissitude of fortune, and of which the memory survives the 
grave?” These are eloquent and wise words,—Dr. Lyon 
Playfair. 

Privat’ Bitt Lxcisuation.—It was stated that at the 
threatened dissolution of Parliament early this session, there 
were about 300 private bills awaiting consideration, all which 
must have been postponed, with endless cost, delay, and incon- 
venience, 
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